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The  accession  of  James  VI  to  the  English  throne  in  1603  raised  the 
hopes  of  those  who  wished  to  presbyterianise  the  Church  of  England 
but  by  the  end  of  the  century  these  hopes  had  been  crushed  by  the 
combined  tenacity  of  monarchy,  parliament  and  episcopacy  and  by 
a common  English  aversion  to  the  discipline  which  would  have  been 
imposed  by  an  established  Church  organised  on  presbyterian  lines. 
Some  Scots  had  come  to  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
groups  of  them  had  coalesced  to  form  congregations  which  had  some 
semblance  of  presbyterian  form  but  they  were  also  prone  to  speedy 
dissolution.  The  only  Scottish  congregation  in  London  which  had 
sufficient  stamina  to  survive  into  succeeding  centuries  was  that 
which  met  in  Founders’  Hall.* 

The  Union  of  1707  opened  the  door  to  the  entry  of  many  Scots 
into  England  for  parliamentary,  administrative,  educational  and 
commercial  reasons  and  it  was  not  long  before  presbyterian 
congregations  began  to  be  formed  in  many  towns,  especially  in 
the  north,  as  at  Wooler  in  1729,  at  Crookham  in  1742,  at 
Bran  ton  in  1730,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1745,  at  Wigan  in 
1769  and  at  Maryport  in  1776.^  Further  foundations  were  soon  to 
appear  in  the  capital  and  in  Liverpool.  The  majority  of  these 
congregations  looked  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  their  mother 
church  but  there  was  a minority  which  were  in  the  tradition  of  the 
secession  Churches  which  came  together  in  1847  to  form  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  congregations  which  looked  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
were  in  practice  left  very  much  to  their  own  devices  but  they  were 
nevertheless  deeply  imbued  with  the  presbyterian  sense  of 
corporate  synodical  organisation  and  by  1830  they  had  been 
grouped  into  five  presbyteries  and  in  ordination  services  it  was 
claimed  that  the  minister  was  being  inducted  to  a charge  “in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland”.^  In  the  interest  of 
greater  cohesion  some  ministers  and  elders  in  England  petitioned 
the  General  Assembly  in  1835  asking  that  the  English  presbyteries 
should  be  organised  into  an  English  synod  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Assembly.  At  first,  the  Assembly  encouraged  this 
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move  and  declared  that  as  soon  as  the  English  presbyteries 
organised  themselves  into  a synod  the  Assembly  would  take  steps 
to  recognise  that  synod  as  “a  branch  of  this  church”.  There  were 
some  queries  as  to  whether  or  not  the  General  Assembly  of  an 
established  Church  was  entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  England 
which  had  its  own  established  Church  and  which  was  referred  to 
in  the  General  Assembly  as  “a  Foreign  Country”  and  there  were 
also  some  protests  against  binding  the  English  congregations  in  a 
fixed  constitution  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  These  protests  were 
muted  at  first  but  they  grew  in  strength  and  the  General 
Assembly  also  ceased  from  encouraging  any  hope  of  recognising 
an  English  synod  under  its  control.  There  were  also  many  who  felt 
that  the  English  congregations  had  a duty  to  take  on  an  English 
ethos  and  cease  to  regard  themselves  as  Scottish  colonies  in  an 
alien  land.'' 

Between  1836  and  1842,  however,  steps  were  taken  in  England 
to  establish  a synod  embracing  the  English  presbyteries  and  from 
the  start  it  was  claimed  that  the  synod  would  be  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1836,  there  was  a meeting  of  the 
two  presbyteries  of  Lancashire  and  the  North-west  of  England; 
Lancashire  had  five  congregations  and  the  North-west  of  England 
had  also  five.  At  the  meeting  in  Manchester  the  12  ministers  were 
present  along  with  only  two  elders,  one  of  whom  was  Robert 
Barbour,  who  was  to  be  a munificient  benefactor  of  English 
Presbyterianism.  In  1839,  three  more  presbyteries  joined  the 
embryonic  synod;  these  were  London  with  nine  congregations, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  with  12,  and  Berwick-on-Tweed  with  six. 
The  coverage  was  complete  in  1842  with  the  accession  of  the 
presbytery  of  Northumberland  with  22  congregations  and  the 
presbytery  of  the  North-west  of  Northumberland  with  six.  In 
subsequent  years,  there  was  some  rearrangement  of  presbyteries, 
the  presbytery  of  the  North-west  of  England  becoming  the 
presbytery  of  Cumberland,  the  two  in  Northumberland  being 
united,  and  the  presbytery  of  Birmingham  with  five  congregations 
being  carved  out  of  the  presbytery  of  London;  the  presbytery  of 
Lancashire  was  divided  into  the  presbyteries  of  Liverpool  and  of 
Manchester.  Many  new  congregations  were  founded  and  a few 
foundered,  and  by  1876  there  were  153  congregations  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England. ’ 

The  General  Assembly  sent  deputations  to  the  meetings  of  the 
synod  as  it  was  in  process  of  formation  and  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  development  but  took  no  steps  to  implement  the  earlier 
promise  to  recognise  the  synod  as  a branch  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  claimed  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
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was  not  at  all  equivalent  to  being  an  integral  part  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  and  when  Dr  R.  S.  Candlish  addressed  the  meeting 
in  Newcastle  in  1840  he  brought  the  message  from  Scotland  that 
the  synod  was  now  an  autonomous  body  and  all  presbyterian 
congregations  which  placed  themselves  under  the  care  of  the 
synod  were  “under  its  jurisdiction  for  all  purposes  of  discipline 
and  government  without  any  right  of  appeal  in  any  shape  to  the 
Assembly  or  other  Church  courts  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere”.  It 
was  thus  made  clear  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  not 
consider  exercising  an  extra-territorial  jurisdiction.  In  1844,  the 
synod  drafted  and  adopted  a declaration  of  independence  in 
which  it  was  affirmed  that  there  never  had  been  any 
constitutional  connection  between  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  that  such  a connection 
would  have  been  impossible  since  the  Church  of  Scotland  could 
not  exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  England;  there  had  been  “the 
most  entire  independence”.  In  1848,  the  synod  decreed  that  this 
declaration  was  one  of  the  official  formularies  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England. * 

This  declaration  was  made  in  the  wake  of  the  Disruption  in 
Scotland.  The  synod  had  been  very  anxious  about  the  trend  of 
events  in  Scotland  and  had  taken  a serious  view  of  the  decisions 
of  the  civil  courts  in  Scotland  whereby  church  courts  were  obliged 
to  induct  the  nominees  of  patrons  into  parishes  against  the  wishes 
of  the  congregations.  The  synod,  in  1840,  had  declared  that  “no 
minister  should  be  intruded  into  a congregation  or  parish  against 
the  will  of  the  Christian  people”  and  it  had  forwarded  a petition 
to  that  effect  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  at  Westminster.  The 
synods  of  1841  and  1842  continued  to  express  anxiety  about  the 
situation  and,  in  the  declarations  which  were  adopted,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  in  anguish 
under  the  burden  of  the  decisions  of  the  civil  courts  and  there  was 
not  the  least  hint  that  a disruption  was  possible;  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  pictured  as  a Church  occupying  “the  noble  and 
conspicuous  position  of  an  Established  Church  protesting  against 
patronage.”  It  was  only  in  the  synod  of  April  1843  that  reference 
was  made  to  “the  threatened  disruption”.  It  thus  seemed  to  the 
English  synod  that  up  to  the  very  last  moment  there  was  a 
predominant  view  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  against  the  over- 
riding of  the  church  courts  by  the  civil  courts;  the  move  to 
disruption  came  almost  as  a sudden  surge  of  feeling  which  swept 
aside  all  counsels  of  caution.’  This  reading  of  events  accords  with 
the  view  of  several  recent  scholars  that  the  abuses  of  the 
patronage  system  would  sooner  rather  than  later  have  been  swept 
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away  by  widespread  public  pressure  and  that  it  was  impatience 
rather  than  necessity  which  precipitated  the  Disruption.* 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  a disruption  on  the  issue  of  patronage 
became  a possibility  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  which  side  got  the 
support  of  the  vast  majority  in  the  English  synod.  James 
Hamilton,  who  had  come  from  Roxburgh  Church  in  Edinburgh  to 
be  minister  of  Regent  Square  Church  in  London  in  1841,  kept  in 
close  touch  with  Scottish  affairs  and  went  back  to  Edinburgh  in 
November  1842  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  convocation  of 
ministers  who  were  most  concerned  about  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Church  and  he  held  that  these  ministers 
were,  “with  few  exceptions,  all  the  talent,  and,  with  still  fewer 
exceptions,  all  the  piety  of  the  Church  of  Scotland”.’  The  synod 
instructed  its  deputation  to  the  Assembly  of  1843  that  if  a 
disruption  should  occur  the  deputation  should  immediately  cease 
to  appear  in  the  Assembly  of  the  residual  establishment. 
Hamilton  reported  that  when  the  Assembly  met  it  was  obvious 
that,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  majority  of  people  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  crisis  had  come  and  the  ranges  of  vacant 
forms  in  the  Assembly  were  evidence  that  “the  pride  of  Scottish 
genius  and  the  flower  of  Scottish  piety”  had  gone  into  the  Free 
Church."  The  declaration  of  independence  drawn  up  by  the 
synod  in  1844  was  in  part  designed  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England  was  bound  by  no  ties  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  by  law  established  and  was  therefore  free 
“to  recognise  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  as  a sister.Church  in  the 
Lord”,  “the  sister  Church  in  Scotland”.  In  the  declaration  it  was 
said  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  made  a “sinful  concession 
and  compromise  of  most  sacred  principles”  but  the  synod  prayed 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  be  given  “spirit  of 
repentance”."  The  exchange  of  mutual  deputations  between 
synod  and  Assembly  came  to  an  end  and  was  replaced  by  a spirit 
of  bitterness  which  was  fuelled  by  legal  wrangles  over  property. 
On  the  other  hand  deputations  went  to  and  from  the  synod  and 
the  Free  Church  General  Assembly  and  their  speeches  fanned  the 
antipathy  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Not  all  the  congregations  in  England  welcomed  the  moves  to 
autonomy  outside  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  then  to  hostility  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  did  not  take  to  the  idea  of 
becoming  congregations  in  a small  noncomformist  denomination. 
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The  uneasiness  came  to  the  surface  in  the  presbytery  of  London. 
James  Ferguson  had  been  called  to  be  minister  of  a new  church  in 
Whitechapel  and  the  presbytery  appointed  Peter  Lorimer  to 
preside  at  his  induction.  Lorimer  had  come  from  Scotland  to  be 
minister  of  River  Terrace  Church  and  he  was  later  to  be  the  first 
principal  of  the  Presbyterian  College  in  London.  With  the  support 
of  the  majority  in  the  presbytery  he  refused  to  use  the  old  formula 
that  the  minister  was  being  inducted  into  a charge  in  connection 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  This  brought  protests 
from  Samuel  Blair,  the  minister  of  Dudley  and  the  current 
moderator  of  the  presbytery,  from  John  Cumming,  the 
redoubtable  minister  of  Crown  Court  Church,  and  from  James  R. 
Brown,  the  minister  of  Swallow  Street  Church.  Crown  Court  and 
Swallow  Street  Churches  then  withdrew  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England  and  they  were  followed  by  St  Andrew’s 
Church  in  Whitechapel  and  its  minister,  McGlashan.”  Cumming, 
a veritable  presbyterian  prelate,  went  his  own  way  and  succeeded 
in  maintaining  a strong  congregation  in  Crown  Court.  Swallow 
Street  congregation  was  decimated  by  the  secession  of  a large 
proportion  of  its  members  to  found  a new  presbyterian 
I congregation  which  eventually  became  Marylebone  Presbyterian 
Church  which  was  for  a time  the  largest  congregation  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Brown  returned  to  Scotland  to  be  a parish 
minister  in  Greenock.  Blair  of  Dudley  hoped  to  get  his 
congregation  to  take  the  same  step  but  when  he  raised  the  issue 
he  found  that  none  would  follow  his  lead  and  he  too  returned  to 
Scotland.  A few  ministers  in  other  presbyteries  also  returned  to 
Scotland.'^ 

The  trustees  of  Swallow  Street  Church  had  been  able  to  claim 
the  buildings  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  this  was  the  pattern 
in  several  other  instances.  The  church  in  Rodney  Street  in 
Liverpool  had  been  built  for  £14,000  and  the  minister  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  wished  to  be  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England  but  they  knew  they  could  not  establish  a legal 
claim  to  the  building  against  the  wishes  of  the  trustees  and  so 
they  left  the  building  but  there  was  not  a little  bitterness  about 
having  to  yield  the  property  and  the  endowments  to  a rump  which 
could  not  hope  to  use  them  in  a worthy  manner  and  there  were 
sarcastic  forecasts  that  in  the  end  the  building  would  be  sold  to 
I the  Methodists.'*  In  Birkenhead  the  congregation  contested  the 
! claim  made  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  in  a costly 
1 legal  battle  got  a favourable  decision;  but  this  was  reversed  upon 
j appeal  and  the  congregation  vacated  the  building  and  crowded 
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services  were  held  in  the  Mechanics  Institute  until  new  premises 
could  be  prepared.** 

St  Peter’s  Square  Church  in  Manchester  was  also  held  by  the 
trustees  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
congregation,  led  by  the  minister,  Alexander  Munro,  seceded  in 
1848  to  form  a new  church  for  which  a building  was  erected  in 
Grosvenor  Square  at  a cost  of  £14,000.'^  By  1859,  the  residual 
congregation  in  St  Peter’s  Square  had  ceased  to  be  a viable 
community  and  the  building  was  sold  and  became  a “a  house  of 
merchandise”.  An  editorial  in  the  Messenger  declared,  “Truly  our 
establishment  friends  have  made  a sad  hand  of  it!  But  we  forbear 
further  remarks”.** 

At  Belford,  in  the  presbytery  of  Berwick,  not  only  was  the 
congregation  forced  to  leave  the  building  but  for  six  months  the 
local  landlord  blocked  all  attempts  to  procure  a new  site  for  a 
presbyterian  church.*’ 

In  1852,  the  congregation  of  Hyde  Hill  Church  in  Berwick 
called  Alexander  Murdoch  to  be  their  minister  but  a legal  ruling 
showed  that,  though  the  congregation  was  not  bound  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  though  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not 
laying  claim  to  the  building,  the  title  deeds  of  the  property 
specified  that  anyone  called  to  be  the  minister  had  to  be  a 
licentiate  or  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  congregation 
decided  that  since  they  were  not  likely  to  call  someone  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland  they  would  have  to  leave  the  building. 
Murdoch  was  arrested  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  an 
accessory  to  a breach  of  the  law  in  accepting  a call  to  which  he 
should  have  known  he  was  not  entitled  and  he  was  kept  “in 
durance  vile”  until  sureties  could  be  found  for  his  release.  The 
congregation  gathered  round  Murdoch  in  fresh  premises.  He 
complained  that  he  had  got  little  sympathy  from  the  synod  which 
was  rightly  willing  to  discuss  at  length  the  plight  of  Hungarian 
Presbyterians  but  had  quickly  passed  over  his  hardships.^® 

Regent  Square  Church  had  for  long  been  a leading  Scottish 
Church  in  London  and  under  the  ministry  of  Edward  Irving  had 
attained  unusual  fame.  After  Irving’s  removal,  it  had  a struggle  to 
survive  but  it  revived  remarkably  under  the  ministry  of  James 
Hamilton  whose  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  Free  Church.  If 
those  who  wished  to  retain  the  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  pressed  and  won  a claim  to  the  building  this  would 
have  been  a serious  loss  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England. 
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There  was,  however,  an  outstanding  debt  of  £5,000  on  the 
buildings  and  the  thought  of  incurring  this  liability  was  sufficient 
to  put  a restraint  upon  any  claimants  and  the  congregation  took 
no  steps  to  remove  a debt  whose  liquidation  could  have  removed 
this  restraint.  The  issue  was  resolved  after  long  negotiations  when 
in  1859  the  congregation  was  able  to  buy  the  building  for  £6,000. 
The  strength  of  the  congregation  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  this 
amount  was  soon  raised  and  then  a further  £11,000  was  raised  to 
cover  the  cost  of  major  renovations  and  clear  the  outstanding 
debt.  The  preacher  at  the  re-opening  services  in  1860  was  Dr 
Thomas  Guthrie  of  the  Free  Church.^* 

Further,  a dim  view  was  taken  of  any  minister  who  kept  up 
contacts  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1849  David  McGill,  the 
minister  at  Bolton,  preached  in  St  Mary’s  Parish  Church  in 
Dumfries  with  a view  to  receiving  a call  to  the  vacant  parish. 
When  the  call  was  submitted  to  the  presbytery  of  Lancashire  there 
were  no  obvious  grounds  on  which  to  refuse  to  sustain  the  call; 
McGill  was  held  in  high  regard  by  his  congregation  and  by  the 
I presbytery.  However,  Robert  Cowe,  a Manchester  minister, 

! resigned  from  his  charge  as  a protest  against  what  he  regarded  as 
j the  failure  of  the  presbytery  to  do  its  duty  by  censuring  McGill  for 
consorting  with  the  Scottish  establishment.^^  Again,  in  1851 
William  Hamilton,  an  elder  from  Regent  Square  Church,  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  synod  the  conduct  of  D.  R.  Louson,  the 
minister  in  Carlisle,  who,  though  remaining  the  minister  of  an 
English  Presbyterian  Church,  never  attended  meetings  of 
presbytery  and  did  not  admit  any  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  into  his  pulpit  but  admitted  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  synod  asked  the  presbytery  of  Cumberland  to 
investigate  and  report  on  Louson’s  conduct  but  at  the  next  synod 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  demitted  his  charge. 

In  the  synod  of  1875,  an  overture  was  presented  which  raised 
the  dread  spectre  of  how  the  synod  ought  to  act  if  a congregation 
were  to  issue  a call  to  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It 
was  proposed  that  ministers  of  all  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the 
British  Empire  which  held  to  the  Westminster  standards  should 
be  eligible  to  receive  calls.  This  had  the  weighty  support  of 
William  Chalmers  and  Donald  Fraser;  Chalmers  had  left  the  rich 
parish  of  Dailly  at  the  Disruption  and  had  come  to  be  the  first 
minister  of  Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church  from  which  he  was 
called  to  be  a professor  and  eventually  the  second  principal  of  the 
Presbyterian  College;  Fraser  had  come  from  the  Free  High 
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Church  in  Inverness  to  succeed  Chalmers  in  Marylebone  in  1870. 
The  support  given  to  the  proposal  by  these  two  influential  leaders . 
shows  a degree  of  mellowing  in  the  attitude  to  the  Church  of: 
Scotland  and  they  held  it  would  be  unfitting  to  require  a Church  i 
of  Scotland  minister  to  appear  before  a committee  prior  to  his; 
acceptance  into  the  English  Church.  They  were  opposed,  however, 
by  J.  Oswald  Dykes  who  had  succeeded  Hamilton  in  Regent 
Square  and  was  to  become  the  third  principal  of  the  college.  He 
held  it  to  be  inopportune  to  raise  the  issue  of  relations  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  synod  supported  his  attitude  by  44 
votes  to  36.^“  Dykes  wrote  to  A.  H.  Charteris,  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  explained  that  he  was  not 
opposed  in  principle  to  the  admission  of  Church  of  Scotland 
ministers  into  the  English  Church  but  there  was  the  practical 
dificulty  that  such  a step  could  endanger  the  relations  with  the 
Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church;  if  Church  of 
Scotland  ministers  became  ministers  in  the  English  Church  they 
would  under  existing  rules  of  mutual  eligibility  be  eligible  to 
receive  calls  to  the  Free  Church  and  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  if  that  were  to  happen  both  these  Churches  might 
abrogate  their  rules  regarding  eligibility  and  this  was  something 
the  English  Church  could  not  risk.” 

There  was  also  friction  over  the  way  in  which,  in  towns  where 
there  were  military  garrisons,  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  step 
in  and  “claim  the  whole  of  the  Chaplaincies”  even  where  there 
was  a presbyterian  church.”  Speeches  in  the  synod  and  in  the 
Free  Church  General  Assembly  also  refuelled  the  antipathy.  In 
1850,  James  Hamilton  told  the  Assembly  that  “the  Scottish 
Establishment”  was  encouraging  the  persecution  of  English 
Presbyterianism.”  Scorn  was  also  poured  on  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  congregations  in  England  which  sought  to  keep 
up  a connection  with  that  Church.  Hugh  Campbell,  one  of  the 
first  two  professors  in  the  college,  told  the  Assembly  of  1845  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  sent  five  ministers  to  “her  miserable 
fragments  of  congregations  in  the  south”.”  When  the  moderator 
welcomed  the  English  deputation  to  the  Assembly  of  1850  he 
spoke  of  those  in  England  who  supported  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  “a  mere  driblet  which  has  been  left  to  cling  to  the  Erastianism 
of  the  Scottish  Establishment”,  and  as  for  the  ministers  who  had 
returned  to  vacant  parishes  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  he 
dismissed  them  as  a miserable  rump  who  had  been  “stretching 
out  a long  neck  for  patronage  in  Scotland;  you  were  well  quit  of 
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j them;  they  have  done  us  no  harm;  where  they  have  gone  I do  not 

i know  — I never  enquire”.” 

I 

The  Free  Free  Church  deputation  to  the  synod  of  1853  was  led 
by  William  Cunningham,  the  ex-moderator  and  a man  not  noted 
for  the  delicacy  of  his  touch;  he  indulged  in  a tirade  against  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  its  related  congregations  in  England.  In 
1850,  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  mustered  three  presbyteries  in 
England,  that  of  London  with  five  congregations,  that  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  with  three,  and  that  of  the  North  of 
England  with  eight.  In  1851,  these  were  organised  into  a synod 
"in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland”,  even  now  the 
Church  of  Scotland  would  not  integrate  such  a synod  fully  into  its 
system  and  thus  become  involved  in  extra-territorial  jurisdiction.^® 
Cunningham  ridiculed  these  developments;  he  said  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  claimed  a few  buildings  and  increased  the  number 
of  churches  and  ministers,  but  as  for  members  there  was  no 
growth  and  as  for  the  churches  there  was  only  one  which  could  be 
said  to  have  a congregation.”  In  the  synod  of  1862,  William 
Chalmers  said  the  Church  of  Scotland  congregations  saw 
themselves  simply  as  Scottish  enclaves  with  no  mission  to 
England,  and  the  Free  Church  moderator  said  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ministers  in  England  were  "the  riddlings  of  the 
establishment”.” 

Writers  in  the  Messenger  often  gloated  over  what  they  took  to 
be  signs  of  decline  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  theological 
latitude  of  the  works  of  Lee,  Tulloch  and  John  Caird  was 
deplored,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  important  positions  they 
held  in  the  universities  and  their  influence  upon  future 
ministers. Norman  Macleod’s  liberal  views  on  Sabbath 
observance  and  his  defence  of  "Sabbath  walking”  after  attending 
church  were  condemned  and  were  seen  as  ample  justification  of 
the  severance  of  all  links  with  a church  which  could  harbour  such 
an  antinomian.  While  the  practice  of  taking  such  walks  might  in 
itself  be  overlooked  and  might  even  be  approved  in  private 
conversation,  it  was  irresponsible  for  Macleod  to  express  support 
for  the  practice  in  public  in  "a  miscellaneous  assemblage”,  where 
reporters  were  present  who  would  ensure  the  dissemination  of  the 
remarks  in  the  Scotsman , which  was  "ever  on  the  watch  to  break 
down  the  religious  character  of  the  people”.  Moreover,  Macleod 
had  suggested  that,  in  the  interest  of  an  inclusive  national  church, 
the  laity  should  not  be  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  Confession  of 
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Faith;  this,  said  the  critics,  was  a step  to  the  day  when  ministerial 
subscription  would  be  merely  nominal  and  when  the  laity  “could 
hold  anything  they  please”. 

The  situation,  however,  was  not  one  of  unrelieved  gloom.  In  a 
report  on  the  state  of  religion  in  Regent  Square  Church  in  1858, 
it  was  noted  that,  during  the  year,  115  members  moved  from  the 
congregation  and  105  were  added  and  among  these  were  included 
“what  is  not  a little  curious,  15  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland”. “ Again,  the  Free  Church  Moderator  told  the  synod  of 
1862  that  when  he  had  visited  Aldershot  he  had  been  invited  to 
preach  in  the  garrison  church  by  the  presbyterian  chaplain  who 
was  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. “ In  1870,  the 
moderator  of  the  synod.  Dr  J.  G.  Wright  of  Southampton,  invited 
Dr  Cumming  to  dine  with  the  synod;  it  would  have  been  too  much 
to  expect  him  to  attend  a sederunt  of  the  synod  and  there  was 
satisfaction  that  he  had  replied  in  a courteous  manner,  expressing 
thanks  for  the  invitation  but  regretting  that  he  would  be  out  of 
London.  At  least,  the  door  had  not  been  slammed  against  the 
invitation.”  In  the  same  year,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  resolved  to  press  for  legislation  to  end  the 
patronage  system  and  the  Messenger  went  so  far  as  to  forecast 
that  if  this  were  done  then  within  half  a century  there  would  be  a 
reunited  Church  embracing  the  great  mass  of  the  Scottish 
people.” 

In  1875,  the  Church  of  Scotland  congregation  in  Wood  Green 
in  London  asked  to  be  received  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England;  the  plea  was  granted  and  the  congregation  extended  a 
call  to  William  Ballantyne,  the  minister  of  Canonbury.”  In  1876, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  united,  as  will  presently  be 
related,  with  the  United  Presbyterian  congregations  in  England  to 
form  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  and  the  first  moderator 
of  the  joint  synod  said  that  whenever  the  few  presbyteries  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  England  sought  to  join  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  “we  shall  be  ready  most  cordially  to  welcome 
them  to  our  fellowship”.'"’  Speaking  out  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  tradition,  William  Graham,  a minister  in  Liverpool 
and  one  of  the  architects  of  the  union,  said  the  message  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  congregations  was  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  was  “a  house  large  enough  for  them  dl  and 
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we  have  the  heart  to  say  to  those  brethren,  ‘Come  in  and  dwell 
with  us’”.'"  The  synod  also  appointed  Fraser  and  Graham  and  an 
elder.  George  Barclay  Bruce, to  take  greetings  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  English  synod,'*^ 

The  strained  retations  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  were*  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  relations  with  the  Free  Church.  The 
accord  with  the  Free  Church  was  ostensibly  complete;  those 
ministers  who  did  not  share  that  accord  departed  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  The  sympathy  for  the  Free 
Church  was  tangibly  expressed  in  a collection  of  £28,000  in  the 
English  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  first  year  after  the 
Disruption.'*^  This  was  a vast  sum  for  a small  church  to  raise  in 
so  short  a time.  Six  ministers  also  went  back  to  Scotland  to  assist 
the  Free  Church.  Deputations  were  exchanged  from  the  start 
between  the  synod  and  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  deputations  from  the  synod  began  to  remind 
the  Assembly  that  the  English  Church  could  ill  afford  to  send 
ministers  to  help  the  Free  Church  and  that  the  Free  Church  had 
an  obligation  to  help  the  English  Church.  Hugh  Campbell  told  the 
Assembly  of  1845  that  the  departure  of  the  six  ministers  to  help 
in  Scotland  had  been  a heavy  drain  on  the  English  Church  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  timely  help  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  some  churches  might  have  been  ‘‘irretrievably  lost”. 
Campbell,  however,  was  also  able  to  report  that  the  situation  had 
been  stabilised  as  only  two  of  the  six  had  remained  in  Scotland 
and  five  others  had  come  to  England  making  an  overall  gain  of 
three  by  the  English  Church,  but  more  help  was  needed."* 

The  English  Church  had  at  this  time  a remarkable  confidence 
about  its  mission  and  its  opportunity  in  England.  Its  leaders  saw 
England  as  a country  beset  by  waves  of  infidelity  and  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  which  weakened  the  Church 
of  England  as  a bulwark  against  papal  aggression,  and  they 
believed  that  if  only  English  people  could  see  presbyterian 
churches  planted  in  their  midst  with  dignified  buildings, 
intelligible  worship  and  an  educated  ministry  they  would  flock  to 
the  services.  There  was  a harvest  ready  to  be  reaped  and  so 
appeals  went  out  to  the  Free  Church  and  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  to  send  men  and  money  to  build  up  the  English  Church 
and  this  would  be  in  their  own  interest  since  the  tides  of  papal 
advance  would  only  be  repulsed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  if  they 
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were  first  held  back  in  England/*  William  Chalmers  told  the 
Assembly  of  1845  of  the  need  in  centres  such  as  Brighton  whither 
many  Scots  resorted  for  the  sake  of  the  mild  climate  and  where  a 
Free  Church  minister  could  muster  a congregation  with  members 
of  the  calibre  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane/’  James  Nisbet,  a 
leading  English  elder  and  head  of  a notable  publishing  firm,  also 
told  the  Assembly  that  many  Free  Church  ministers  would  be 
better  employed  in  cities  such  as  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  than  in  the  depopulated  rural  areas  of  Scotland/* 
In  1850,  Hamilton  of  Regent  Square  renewed  the  plea  for  more 
Free  Church  ministers  to  come  to  England;  it  had  been  “sair 
work  flitting  Free  Church  ministers”,  but  they  ought  to  see  the 
harvest  which  was  ripe  in  England,  “that  region  which  is  really 
the  heart  of  the  world”/’  He  also  held  that  while  they  ought  to 
come  with  firm  presbyterian  principles  they  should  leave  the  rags 
of  its  Scottish  costume  at  the  border;  Paul  had  become  a Gentile 
to  the  Gentiles;  Duncan  had  become  as  a Jew  to  the  Jews;  Duff 
had  become  as  a Hindu  to  the  Hindus;  Moffatt  had  become  as  a 
Bushman  to  the  Bushmen;  but  catch  a Scot  becoming  as  an 
Englishman  to  the  English!  It  was  also  important  that  ministers 
coming  to  England  should  stay  in  England;  Hamilton  regretted 
that  many  who  came  seemed  to  have  their  hearts  in  the  Highlands 
and  were  ready  to  return  after  brief  ministries,  much  to  the  injury 
of  the  English  congregations.  London  Wall  Church,  for  example, 
had  suffered  much  through  a series  of  such  misfortunes;  the  early 
congregation  in  Founders’  Hall  had  moved  to  a new  building  on 
London  Wall  in  1764  and,  with  its  long  pedigree,  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  maintain  the  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  such  was  the  esteem  in  the  congregation  for 
Thomas  Chalmers  that  there  was  no  hesitation  in  supporting  the 
Free  Church  and  becoming  part  of/ the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England.  However,  two  brief  ministries  so  weakened  the 
congregation  that  “the  oldest  Presbyterian  Church  in  London” 
was  in  danger  of  being  shut.*®  In  1862,  John  Carruthers  Paterson 
of  Manchester  told  the  Assembly  that  15  or  20  of  the  ablest  Free 
Church  ministers  should  be  sent  to  England  to  strengthen  the  new 
outposts  and  he  criticised  recent  decisions  of  the  Free  Church  to 
take  several  ministers  from  England  to  the  colonies  but  he 
admitted  that  those  then  ministering  in  England  were  settling 
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down  and  were  not  just  passing  gadflies. In  1866,  Paterson 
became  moderator  of  the  synod  and  he  told  the  Assembly  of  1867 
that  the  English  Church  was  very  thankful  for  the  £2,000  which 
the  Free  Church  had  raised  in  1866  for  church  extension  in 
England.*^ 

It  was  often  pointed  out  to  the  Free  Church  that  if  there  was 
not  a network  of  presbyterian  churches  in  England  many  Scots 
would  be  lost  to  presbyterianism;  moreover,  not  all  Scots  took 
trouble  to  search  for  a presbyterian  church  and  if  they  were  not  to 
be  lost,  they  would  have  to  be  excavated  from  their  new 
surroundings  and  that  required  an  alert  ministry.  Paterson  told 
the  Assembly  of  1866  that  if  Scots  prospered  in  England  and  were 
not  shepherded  into  presbyterian  churches  they  would  enter  the 
Church  of  England  and  then  later  return  to  Scotland  and  buy 
estates  on  which  they  would  build  “little  episcopalian  chapels”.*^ 

When  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  founded  its  college 
in  London  in  1844  it  looked  to  the  Free  Church  for  its  staff;  it 
approached  no  lesser  figures  than  Buchanan  and  Cunningham 
and  even  sent  three  deputations  to  try  and  persuade  William 
Arnot  of  Free  St  Peter’s  Church,  Glasgow,  to  come  to  the  college. 
Though  it  failed  to  secure  these  notabilities  and  appointed 
Campbell  and  Lorimer,  who  had  earlier  come  from  Scotland  to  be 
ministers  in  England,  there  were  other  ministers  such  as  Fairbairn 
of  Salton  and  Wilson  of  Carmyle  who  came  for  periods  of  six 
months  to  help  the  college.®'' 

In  the  columns  of  the  Messenger  there  were  frequent 
expressions  of  opinion  on  the  extent  to  which  presbyterian 
churches  in  England  should  manifest  in  their  forms  of  worship 
their  affinity  with  Scottish  practices.  The  Scottish  orientation  had 
its  defenders,  who  said  that  all  the  effort  to  found  presbyterian 
churches  would  not  have  been  worthwhile  if  they  were  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  dissenting  chapels.®®  John  G.  Murray  of 
South  Shields  told  the  Assembly  of  1866  that  the  main  purpose  of 
presbyterian  churches  was  to  minister  to  presbyterians  from 
Scotland  and  other  countries;  the  idea  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  could  undermine  the  Church  of  England  and  convert 
England  was  a romantic  fancy  worthy  of  a Don  Quixote.®®  On  the 
other  hand  there  were  those  who  held  that  every  church  had  a 
duty  to  propagate  its  message  in  its  own  surroundings  and  if  this 
was  to  be  done  in  England  there  would  have  to  be  less  stress  upon 
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the  Scottish  accent,  the  length  of  services,  and  the  dreary  singing 
of  metrical  psalms  without  musical  accompaniment.  Some  held 
that  long  prayers  repelled  the  English;  and  Chalmers  told  the 
Assembly  of  1862  that  the  English  resented  being  told  they  must 
sit  to  sing  and  must  not  sing  hymns.”  The  use  of  organs  to 
accompany  the  singing  was  fiercely  debated  in  the  synod  and  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  their  use  was  the  fear  that  this 
would  cause  a rift  with  the  Free  Church,  but  it  was  argued  that  a 
Scot  coming  into  England  “with  his  blue  banner  flying  and 
knowing  himself  to  be  a better  theologian  than  those  among 
whom  he  goes”  should  realise  how  odd  his  customs  appeared  to 
the  English  who  might  mistake  a minister’s  gestures  with  a 
clenched  fist  as  a threat  to  knock  the  hearers  down  rather  than  an 
attempt  to  knock  the  truth  into  them.”  There  were  also  those 
who  were  concerned  about  the  entry  of  Scottish  boys  into  English 
schools;  many  parents  wanted  their  sons  to  get  “an  early 
deliverance  from  the  awkwardness  of  a Scottish  accent”  but  this 
was  achieved  at  the  cost  of  being  mesmerised  by  “the  pleasing 
sing-song  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book”  and  then  becoming  fully 
“episcopised”.  According  to  some  correspondents,  there  was  need 
for  a school  in  England  with  a presbyterian  outlook  and  yet  with 
the  advantages  of  English  culture;  in  such  a setting  boys  would  be 
delivered  from  “the  very  hazardous  experiment”  of  consigning 
them  to  “the  possible  contingencies”  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby  and 
Westminster.” 

The  theme  of  establishment,  which  caused  so  much  hostility  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  also  coloured  the  relationship  with  the 
Free  Church.  The  Free  Church  had  been  formed  not  because  of 
objection  to  the  principle  of  establishment  but  because  of 
objections  to  what  were  seen  as  abuses  in  the  form  of 
establishment  in  Scotland.  The  Free  Church  held  that  it  was 
proper  and  desirable  for  a state  to  declare  its  adhesion  to  the 
Christian  faith,  to  frame  its  legislation  in  accord  with  the  moral 
law  as  taught  by  the  Church,  and  to  assist  the  Church  in 
maintaining  its  organisation  and  ministry;  the  Free  Church  looked 
to  the  day  when  it  would  be  possible  to  have  such  an 
establishment  in  Scotland. 

In  England  this  was  not  a live  issue  for  presbyterians.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England  had  to  be  a voluntary  society, 
living  within  the  law  of  the  land,  entitled  to  no  special  privileges, 
and  depending  on  the  generosity  of  its  members.  The  synod  made 
passing  references  to  relations  with  the  state  but  these  were 
sympathetic  gestures  to  the  Free  Church  rather  than  practical 
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politics  in  England.  Practical  necessity  brought  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England  closer  to  that  other  family  of  presbyterian 
churches  to  be  found  in  cities  and  towns  in  England,  namely  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church, 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  in  1847  through 
the  union  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  which  had  been 
founded  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  which  had  renounced  the 
establishment  principoe.  This  Church  stood  strongly  for  the 
voluntary  principle.  Within  this  Church  there  were  four  English 
presbyteries,  London,  Lancashire,  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  and  these 
contained  58  churches  but  12  of  these  across  the  border  in  Scotland. 
By  1853,  the  number  of  churches  had  increased  to  76  of  which  14 
were  across  the  border.  This  cross-border  organisation  shows  how 
completely  the  English  churches  were  integrated  into  the  United 
Presbyterian  structure.*' 

The  Cumberland  presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England  sent  an  overture  to  the  synod  of  1849  asking  that  steps 
be  taken  to  seek  a union  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  England.*^  In  the  synod,  Hamilton  pointed  out 
that  there  had  been  no  move  from  the  United  Presbyterian  side 
and  that  the  English  churches  of  that  Church  were  so  closely  knit 
into  its  structure  that  there  was  no  corporate  body  which  could 
speak  for  the  English  churches  and  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
United  Presbyterian  General  Synod  in  Scotland  would  agree  to 
release  its  English  churches.  Munro  advocated  a more  positive 
response  but  Hamilton’s  view  was  approved  by  35  votes  to  28.*^  In 
the  synod  of  1854,  however,  Hamilton  had  moved  to  the  position 
that  procedural  difficulties  should  not  obstruct  the  search  for  a 
union  which  would  strengthen  the  presbyterian  witness  in  England 
and  reduce  wasteful  competition.  The  synod  approved  an 
approach  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  but  with  the  proviso 
that  there  would  be  no  compromise  on  essential  doctrine.*"'  In 
1855,  a meeting  of  representatives  of  the  synod  and  of  the  English 
United  Presbyterian  churches  revealed  a desire  to  aim  at 
“eventual  union’’,**  In  the  synod  of  1855  approval  was  given  to 
continue  the  attempt  to  begin  negotiations  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  but  with  the  further  proviso  that  there 
should  be  “testimony  to  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  Church 
and  over  Nations’’;  this  indicated  that  the  Free  Church  concern 
for  a proper  establishment  was  still  a factor  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.**  Articles 
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appeared  in  the  Messenger  stressing  that  this  principle  must  not 
be  smothered  even  in  the  interest  of  union  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregations. 

In  1858,  the  synod  received  a United  Presbyterian  deputation 
led  by  William  McKerrow  of  Manchester  who  was  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  move  towards  union.*"  In  1859,  Thomas 
McCrie,  who  had  been  moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly  in 
1855  and  in  the  same  year  had  come  to  be  a professor  in  the 
college  in  London,  added  his  weighty  influence  in  the  synod  to  the 
overture  from  the  London  presbytery  asking  for  definite  moves 
towards  union  with  the  United  Presbyterian  congregations.**  In 
the  synod  of  1860  there  was  little  progress  to  report  and  McCrie 
suggested  that  a deputation  be  sent  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  in  Scotland  to  press  the  case  for  union,  but,  to  the  dismay 
of  his  supporters,  he  withdrew  the  motion  in  the  face  of  stormy 
opposition.*’  It  did  seem,  however,  that  little  was  likely  to  be 
achieved  in  the  near  future  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
was  entering  into  talks  with  the  Free  Church  and  these  would 
take  precedence  over  any  moves  in  England.  In  February  1861, 
McCrie  told  a public  meeting  that  “union  is  not  only  a du^  but  a 
necessity”  and  he  urged  local  sessions  and  congregations  to  make 
representatations  to  their  synods  and  press  for  action."®  The  synod 
of  1861  decided  to  send  a deputation  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod;  the  deputation  consisted  of  Hamilton  of  Regent  Square 
and  Anderson  of  Morpeth  and  of  two  elders,  Alexander  Gillespie 
and  G.  B.  Bruce,  and  it  was  cordially  received  and  Hamilton 
spoke  of  the  opportunity  for  expansion  by  a united  presbyterian 
body  in  England."*  Robson,  who  welcomed  the  deputation,  said 
the  world  would  not  believe  the  Church’s  message  so  long  as  they 
differed  among  themselves  and  T.  M.  Lindsay  said  the  differences 
between  them  were  microscopic  and  Scottish  divisions  ought  not 
to  be  perpetuated  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  Scott,  a United 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Manchester  who  was  to  become  his 
Church’s  mission  convener,  was  less  enthusiastic  and  said  there 
were  serious  objections  to  any  attempt  to  cut  off  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregations  in  England  from  the  parent  body  in 
Scotland."" 
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In  1862,  Wright  of  Southampton  asked  the  presbytery  of 
London  to  ask  the  synod  to  enact  that  United  Presbyterian 
ministers,  office-bearers  and  members  were  eligible  to  be  received 
into  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  on  the  same  terms  as 
applied  to  the  Free  Church  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland.”  When  the  matter  came  before  the  synod  Wright’s 
overture  could  not  find  a seconder.”  Hamilton  reported  for  the 
negotiating  committee*  and  said  the  obstacles  to  union  seemed 
insuperable  but  the  synod  nevertheless  decided  to  continue  the 
talks.”  Among  the  obstacles  were  the  negotiations  in  progress  in 
Scotland  between  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Free 
Church  and  they  were  absorbing  the  interest  of  both  Churches. 
Another  issue  was  the  difficulty  of  finding  a formula  which  would 
allow  for  the  establishment  principle  and  for  the  voluntary 
principle  to  co-exist  in  a united  church.  A further  obstacle  arose 
through  a number  of  incidents  in  England  which  caused  friction 
between  the  English  Presbyterian  and  United  Presbyterian 
presbyteries.  Three  such  incidents  arose  in  Hexham,  Leeds  and 
Sheffield  where  new  congregations  were  being  gathered  and 
there  were  allegations  of  encroachments  into  each  other’s 
denominational  preserves.”  Munro  of  Manchester  said  that 
"flattering  and  cajoling  words”  on  public  platforms  were  not 
enough;  “Do  not  let  us  indulge  in  the  cant  of  charity  while 
uncharitable  things  are  done”.  The  warning  was  taken  to  heart 
and  there  was  much  mutual  consultation  about  church  extension 
projects.^’ 

The  most  promising  step  towards  making  union  possible  was 
made  in  1863  when  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  approved  the 
formation  of  its  English  presbyteries  into  an  English  synod  and 
thus  created  a unit  which  could  be  a partner  in  a union  if  the 
Synod  in  Scotland  consented  to  release  it.  John  Cairns  of  Berwick 
now  put  his  weight  behind  the  move  to  union  in  England  in  the 
proceedings  in  the  United  Presbyterian  General  Synod  and  its 
English  synod.  He  said  the  two  Churches  were  not  embarking  on 
a courtship  leading  to  marriage;  they  were  already  united  in  the 
“union  of  all  Christians  to  one  another  in  Christ”  and  the 
question  was  not  whether  they  would  agree  to  marry  but  whether 
they  would  agree  to  live  together.” 

The  negotiations  within  Scotland  continued  to  divert  attention 
from  any  union  in  England.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  England 
was  rather  apprehensive  about  such  a union  because  if  it  came 
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about  the  United  Presbyterian  churches  in  England  would  be 
absorbed  into  the  united  church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England  would  be  left  as  a small  isolated  unit  within  Britain.  At 
first,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Scottish  negotiations  were  making 
headway  even  on  the  issue  of  establishment;  the  committees  had 
devised  a formula  stating  that  civil  government  was  ordained  by 
God  and  that  the  magistrate  had  a duty  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  Christian  religion  but  this  did  not  mean  that  he  could  impose 
a creed  or  forms  of  worship,’’  It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that 
there  were  many  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  who  were 
opposed  to  any  blurring  of  the  voluntary  principle  and  even  to 
government  legislation  in  favour  of  Christianity;  one  reporter  in  the 
Messenger  said  there  were  United  Presbyterians  who  would 
oppose  legislation  to  forbid  Sunday  trains  on  the  ground  that  this 
would  be  “an  infringement  on  the  private  judgement  and  civil 
rights  of  infidels”.*®  When  a meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England  and  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  was  held  in  Liverpool  in  1864  James  Towers,  a United 
Presbyterian  minister,  said  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  would 
find  it  hard  to  sink  its  convictions  against  a national  endowment 
and  establishment.**  There  were  also  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  who  feared  their  identity  would  be  lost  if 
their  Church  were  to  join  the  larger  Free  Church.*’ 

The  United  Presbyterian  presbyteries  in  England  were  also 
increasingly  restive  about  the  way  in  which  they  were  being 
dragged  in  the  wake  of  the  negotiations  in  Scotland  and  this  led 
to  a stronger  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England  and  there  were  suggestions  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
English  synod  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  should  be 
brought  into  the  negotiations.  In  the  synod  of  1865,  the 
moderator,  R.  H.  Lundie  of  Liverpool,  was  able  to  announce  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  had  been  invited  to  be 
represented  in  the  negotiations.**  Two  ideas  were  then  aired  with 
wearying  repetition  as  to  how  the  English  Presbyterian  Church 
could  be  brought  into  a plan  of  union.  The  first  was  suggested  by 
the  Lancashire  presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England 
and  then  taken  up  by  others  and  this  was  that  there  should  be  a 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Britain  including  the  Free  Church,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England.  This  met  with  little  support  as  it  was  felt  that  the 
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English  segment  of  such  a Church  would  be  neglected  within  a 
predominantly  Scottish  Church.  Speaking  for  the  Free  Church, 
Buchanan  told  the  English  Presbyterian  synod  in  1866  that  the 
Free  Church  would  not  enter  a union  which  would  involve  it  in 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  England. The  second  idea  was 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  join  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  on  agreed  doctrinal  and  constitutional  terms  and  then  the 
new  united  Church'  would  agree  to  set  up  all  the  churches  in 
England  as  an  autonomous  Church,  but  this  got  even  less  favour 
since  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  made  it  plain  that  it 
would  not  consider  a closer  union  with  the  whole  United 
Presbyterian  Church  than  it  had  ever  had  with  the  Free  Church 
nor  would  it  contemplate  even  a temporary  surrender  of  its 
identity.*® 

In  1864,  the  United  Presbyterian  presbytery  of  London  asked 
its  Synod  in  Scotland  to  make  a new  start  in  approaches  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England  “with  a view  to  ultimate  union  in 
England”.  McCrie,  speaking  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England,  told  that  Synod  that  his  hope  was  for  a speedy 
completion  of  the  union.®*  The  Synod  set  up  a committee  to  meet 
an  English  Presbyterian  committee  and  out  of  this  came  a report 
to  the  synods  of  both  Churches  in  1865  containing  the  hope  for  a 
speedy  union.®’  Cairns  told  the  United  Presbyterian  English  synod 
of  1867,  of  which  he  was  moderator,  that  he  hoped  for  “our  own 
speedy  incorporation  with  beloved  brethren  of  the  English 
ftesbyterian  Church”.®® 

During  1866,  the  English  Presbyterian  presbyteries  discussed 
the  issues  which  would  have  to  be  settled  before  a union  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  churches  in  England  could  take  place  and 
there  was  a common  mind  that  while  in  principle  a proper 
establishment  of  the  Church  by  the  state  was  to  be  desired  this 
was  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  union  in  England  and  different 
views  could  be  contained  within  one  church.  Wright  of 
Southampton  told  the  presbytery  of  London  that  the  hope  of 
union  was  being  smothered  in  discussion  and  in  amiable 
sentiments  and  he  persuaded  the  presbytery  to  ask  the  synod  to 
take  more  resolute  steps  than  it  had  hitherto  taken.®’  He  conveyed 
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this  message  to  the  synod  in  1867  and  he  got  a more  bracing 
response  than  he  expected.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  news 
that  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  negotiations  in  Scotland  were 
dragging  heavily  and  that  the  Free  Church  was  insisting  upon 
spelling  out  the  principle  of  establishment  in  a way  unacceptable 
to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  Free  Church  Assembly 
of  1867,  the  debate  on  the  negotiations  lasted  for  two  whole  days 
but  despite  the  hovering  of  Df  Begg  “in  the  region  of  vulgar 
prejudices”  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  negotiations.  News  of 
these  tedious  and  unpromising  discussions  in  Scotland  gave  fresh 
point  to  Wright’s  claim  that  if  any  union  was  feasible  it  was  that 
contemplated  in  England.  Munro  of  Manchester  counselled 
patience  in  the  hope  that  something  would  yet  emerge  in 
Scotland,  but  Lorimer  said  that  the  signs  of  the  ultimate  failure 
of  the  Scottish  negotiations  were  unmistakeable  and  it  was  urgent 
to  keep  fresh  the  contacts  with  the  English  synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.’®  The  synod  approved  the  continuation  of 
these  contacts,  but  even  more  important  discussed  the  sending  of 
a petition  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  in  Scotland  asking  it 
to  empower  its  English  synod  to  enter  into  direct  and  official 
negotiations  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  In  1868,  it 
was  decided  to  send  such  a petition.  Some  presbyteries  even 
ventured  to  suggest  that,  in  concentrating  upon  the  English  scene, 
an  invitation  should  be  sent  to  the  synod  connected  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  join  in  the  negotiations.  This  synod  heard  of  these 
suggestions  and  replied  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  it  to  enter 
into  the  discussions  but  it  had  a desire  for  “the  most  friendly 
intercourse  and  communion  with  our  brethren  of  other 
denominations” . ’ ‘ 

However,  the  shadow  of  the  inconclusive  negotiations  in 
Scotland  still  prevented  any  firm  moves  in  1869  and  1870.  The 
Free  Church  Assembly  of  1868  approved  the  continuation  of  the 
negotiations  by  427  votes  to  105.  In  1869  the  vote  was  even  more 
decisive,  429  votes  to  89,  and  yet  it  was  also  even  more  clear  that 
in  the  end  no  decisive  step  would  be  made  since  a minority  was 
determined  to  enter  into  no  union  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  end  result  would  be  the  emergence  of  further 
divisions.’^ 

In  the  United  Presbyterian  presbytery  of  Liverpool  in  1870, 
Graham  urged  an  immediate  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England  and  at  the  United  Presbyterian  English  synod  in 
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Birmingham  in  1871  it  was  argued  that  the  delays  in  Scotland 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  up  union  indefinitely  and  it  was 
decided  to  inform  the  United  Presbyterian  General  Synod  that  the 
English  synod  wanted  an  immediate  union  in  England  and  that  the 
General  Synod  should  take  the  administrative  steps  necessary  to 
facilitate  such  a union.”  This  decision  was  taken  in  the  face  of  a plea 
from  Cairns  that,  even  yet,  there  should  be  a patient  hope  for 
some  steps  toward  union  in  Scotland,  but  when  the  motion 
demanding  immediate  action  toward  union  in  England  was  carried 
by  38  votes  to  28,  Cairns  with  characteristic  magnanimity 
said  he  would  give  his  full  support  to  the  decision.’"'  The  Gener^ 
Synod  in  May  1872  responded  by  appointing  a committee  to  “co- 
operate with  the  English  synod  in  cherishing  the  desire  for  union  and 
in  advising  as  to  the  measures  which  it  may  be  fit  to  take  for  realising 
the  proposed  union  as  soon  as  practicable”.’®  The  English  synod 
then  decided  to  prepare  a final  form  of  the  draft  terms  of  union 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  negotiating  union  committees 
and  to  send  it  down  to  presbyteries,  sessions  and  congregations 
for  comments  which  were  to  be  sent  in  before  1 February  1873.” 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  its  negotiating 
committee  reported  to  the  synod  of  1873  that  there  was  nothing 
now  wanting  to  realise  “the  long  deferred  hope”  and  there  was  a 
clear  prospect  of  a united  church  with  federal  ties  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  but  also  keeping  firm  ties  with  the  Free 
Church.”  The  way  to  union  was  now  more  firmly  open  than  ever 
before,  and  more  especially  since  the  Free  Church  moderator.  Dr 
Brown,  had  just  told  the  synod  that  the  fear  of  splits  in  both  the 
Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  put  an  end 
to  any  hope  of  an  early  union  in  Scotland.’®  Anderson  of  Morpeth 
said  agreement  had  been  reached  on  most  issues  and  there  would 
be  a transition  period  of  five  years  so  that  the  former  United 
Presbyterian  churches  would  have  time  to  adjust  to  the  loss  of 
financial  support  from  Scotland.  Some  would  have  preferred  a 
full  integration  from  the  start  but  the  synod  decided  by  157  votes 
to  six  to  send  the  scheme  down  to  the  presbyteries  for  comments 
and  observations.”  This  was  not  yet  the  Barrier  Act  procedure 
which  required  a simple  “yes”  or  “no”  to  a fixed  scheme;  the 
committee  was  still  willing  to  consider  fresh  suggestions.  Cairns 
visited  the  synod  and  said  that  “there  was  a desire  for  union  and 
there  was  a wish  to  make  sacrifice  for  it”.‘°°  The  response  from 
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the  presbyteries  was  encouraging;  Berwick  and  Liverpool 
approved  the  plan  with  one  dissentient  in  each;  Northumberland 
approved,  provided  all  the  United  Presbyterian  churches  came 
into  the  union;  Birmingham  asked  for  more  stress  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  united  Church;  Manchester  added  its 
approval, 

Then  came  a serious  setback  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  responses  from  the  presbyteries  and  sessions  were 
confusing  and  the  statistics  capable  of  different  interpretations. 
Of  the  106  United  Presbyterian  congregations  in  England  50 
reported  in  favour  of  the  union,  35  against,  and  21  made  no 
report.  This  could  be  seen  as  a clear  majority  in  favour  of  union. 
However,  it  was  argued  in  the  General  Synod  that  only  28  out  of 
the  50  in  favour  of  the  union  were  unamimous  in  their  support, 
while  26  of  the  35  in  opposition  were  unamimous  in  their 
resistance;  therefore,  in  view  of  the  firm  opposition  of  26 
congregations,  the  divided  state  of  opinion  in  31  congregations, 
and  the  absence  of  any  reply  from  21  congregations  there  was  no 
warrant  for  pressing  ahead  with  a union  which  could  lead  to 
residual  divisions.  The  Synod  was  persuaded  by  this  argument 
and  voted  by  a majority  of  three  to  “suspend  negotiations  for 
immediate  union  in  England”  and  to  disband  the  negotiating 
committee.  Cairns  and  Graham,  supported  by  25  members  of  the 
Synod,  lodged  a written  dissent  from  the  decision;  they  argued 
that  four  out  of  the  five  English  presbyteries  had  voted  in  favour 
of  union  and  that  40  sessions  had  voted  in  favour  and  only  26 
against,  and  that  these  were  the  decisive  votes;  the  sounding  out 
of  congregational  opinion  had  been  an  act  of  the  committee  and 
had  not  been  enacted  by  the  Synod  and  could  therefore  have  no 
more  than  informative  significance.  The  Synod,  however,  held 
that  the  decision  was  a wise  response  to  a widespread  unease 
among  the  congregations  whose  opinions  could  not  be  ignored. 

The  news  of  the  decision  was  sent  by  telegram  to  the  synod  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church  which  was  meeting  at  the  same 
time  and  the  message  was  received  with  “very  great  regret  and 
disappointment”.  The  telegram  was  followed  by  a letter  from  the 
Synod  affirming  that  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  English  United 
Presbyterian  churches  did  not  warrant  an  immediate  step  to  union 
but  stressing  that  there  was  “not  the  slightest  want  of  brotherly 
esteem  for  your  Church”  and  hoping  that  “in  some  way  we  do  not 
yet  see”  the  expectations  of  union  might  yet  be  realised.  The 
moderator  of  the  synod  replied  in  a telegram  reciprocating  “your 
kind  expression  of  regard”. 
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When  the  United  Presbyterian  English  synod  met  in  October 
there  was  an  obvious  sense  of  distress  at  the  decision  of  the 
General  Synod  which  seemed  to  run  counter  to  what  most 
members  of  the  synod  with  their  first-hand  knowledge  assumed 
to  be  the  prevailing  view  of  the  congregations.  It  was  passed  by  “a 
decided  majority”  that  the  synod  should  memorialise  the  General 
Synod  to  reconsider  its  decision  and  to  proceed  to  the 
consummation  of  the  union  on  the  basis  of  the  plan  already 
prepared. Without  waiting  for  the  response  of  the  General 
Synod  the  English  United  Presbyterian  committee  met  the 
committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  in  January  1875 
and  suggested  a few  revisions  so  as  to  stress  the  federal  links  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  thus  remove  some  of  the 
ground  for  opposing  the  union,  but  when  soundings  were  taken  in 
the  presbyteries  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  it 
was  found  that  the  suggestions  caused  little  shift  of  opinion; 
indeed,  Carlisle  presbytery  now  seemed  more  likely  to  oppose  the 
scheme.  Therefore  it  seemed  to  both  committees  that  if  any  union 
was  to  be  brought  about  no  scheme  was  likely  to  be  more  effective 
than  that  already  before  the  Churches. 

When  the  United  Presbyterian  General  Synod  met  in  May 
1875  it  was  faced  with  a plethora  of  petitions  for  and  against  the 
union  as  well  as  by  the  memorial  from  the  English  synod  which 
was  presented  by  Graham.  A deputation  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England  was  received  and  Dykes  spoke  in  support  of 
the  union.  The  Synod  by  373  votes  to  45  agreed  to  re-open  the 
negotiations  and  to  arrange  to  carry  the  union  into  effect.  33 
members  recorded  their  dissent  but  the  way  ahead  was  clear.  The 
synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  had  met  a week 
earlier  and  had  decided  that  in  the  event  of  a favourable  vote  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  the  negotiating  committee  should 
proceed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  formal 
inauguaration  of  the  united  Church. When  the  English  synod  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  met  in  October  a deputation 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  was  received  and  the 
moderator,  Matheson  of  Hampstead,  spoke  of  their  feelings,  as 
the  day  approached,  “when  the  long  desired  union  shall  be 
happily  effected”.  The  synod  passed  a resolution  expressing  the 
“interest  and  hope”  with  which  the  union  was  anticipated.'®’ 

When  the  synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  met  in 
May  1876,  Dykes,  the  chairman  of  the  negotiating  committee, 
was  elected  moderator  of  what  was  to  be  the  last  synod  of  the 
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Church  and  in  the  final  vote  on  the  union  only  two  votes  were  cast 
against  it.*°®  The  English  synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  held  its  final  meeting  in  Edinburgh  also  in  May  and  the 
way  for  union  was  ready.'®’  The  union  took  place  on  13  June 
1876,  in  Liverpool.  Dykes  constituted  the  English  Presbyterian 
synod.  The  General  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  in  Liverpool  on  the  same  day  and  it  was 
constituted  by  its  ^moderator,  John  Rankine,  who  declared  that 
“the  congregations'" of  this  Church  situated  in  England  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  synod  but 
to  form  part  of^the  body  now  to  be  constituted  and  hereafter  to 
kno\yn  as. ‘The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England’”.  Then  both 
moderators  made  way  for  the  venerable  James  Anderson  of 
Morpeth  to  be  the  first  moderator  of  the  combined  synod,  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England.  His  election  was 
proposed  by  A.  L.  Simpson,  the  ex-moderator  of  the  English 
synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  seconded  by 
Lx)rimer,  who  saluted  Anderson  as  the  first  of  the  Disruption 
ministers  to  cross  the  Tweed  to  help  in  England  and  whose  life 
had  been  devoted  to  building  up  the  presbyterian  cause  on  English 
soil.  Anderson’s  address  was  one  of  the  greatest  nineteenth-century 
orations  on  the  theme  of  Christian  unity."®  The  completeness  of  the 
union  was  shown  when  the  second  Synod  in  1877  elected  as  its 
moderator  William  McKerrow,  the  veteran  United  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Manchester,  who  had  been  a campaigner  for 
disestablishment  and  a defender  of  the  voluntary  principle.'" 

Thus  in  its  membership,  its  ministry  and  government,  and  in 
its  practice  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  was  an  amalgam 
of  many  strains  of  Scottish  presbyterianism  and  even  after  1876 
this  was  the  predominant  mark  of  its  life.  Even  after  almost  a 
century,  there  were  members  of  the  Church  who  were  proud  to 
trace  their  roots  to  Free  Church  or  United  Presbyterian  Church 
ancestry.  The  Scottish  flavour  prevailed,  even  allowing  for  the 
considerable  proportion  of  members  who  traced  their  origins  to 
Irish  presbyterianism  and  to  other  Reformed  Churches.  From 
1876  to  1925,  all  the  moderators  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  were  Scots  with  the  exception  of  two  Irishmen;  in  1926  a 
former  student  of  the  Church’s  own  college.  Dr  R,  C.  Gillie,  was 
chosen  for  the  first  time  to  be  the  moderator."^ 
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